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WE hear of a nice little scheme that has been put in opera- 
tion by one of the foreign companies for the purpose of showing 
a large increase of business for the year. The plan is to double 
its lines from now to the first of January, and immediately after 
that date to re-insure the amount it does not wish to carry. This 
will enable the company to exhibit in its annual statement a 
large increase in premiums received, giving to the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, the home office, and the public, an exalted 
idea of the business being done in this country by the company. 
As to the amount paid, after the annual statement is made up, 
for re-insurance, the Insurance Department and the public will 
know nothing. This is rather sharp practice, but sharp prac- 
tices are the rule now-a-days. 





A DESPATCH from Eaton, Pa., announces the death of Mrs. 
Mary Ockenfuss, aged eighty-eight years, on whose life specu- 
lators held certificates of so-called insurance aggregating $8o,- 
000. These certificates were issued by what is known as the 
death-rattle or graveyard assessment companies, to a horde of 
greedy speculators whose only interest in this venerable lady 
centered in her death. They were not of her kith or kin, and 
had no insurable interest in herlife. A daughter of the deceased 
declares that the signature of the old lady was forged to some 
of the applications. Forgery is but one of the numerous crimes 
evolved from this speculative assessment insurance, and the 
young lady should be thankful that her mother was not mur- 
dered long ago in the interests of the speculators. 





WE made note last week of the fact that the Hoffman Fire 
Insurance Company had re-insured with the Niagara. By this 
operation the capital of the Hoffman, $200,000, remains intact. 
It is suggested that it would be a good thing for the stockhold- 
ers to add another $100,000 to the capital and continue business. 
The Hoffman has an established name, and all the machinery 
ready to resume business, including a good staff ot agents; it 
has disposed of all its liabilities and could now start afresh as 
anew company, having the advantage of the plant established 
by an old company. Mr. Hodges, the President, is a gentleman 
highly esteemed by the insurance fraternity, and his withdrawal 
from the business will be a source of regret, Mr. Craft, the 
Vice-President, is an underwriter of recognized ability whose 





retirement from the profession will be a matter of regret. If 
these gentlemen were to undertake to do it, we have no doubt of 
their ability to reorganize the Hoffman with increased capital, 
and to transact a successful business. In view of the promised 
improvement in underwriting practices, the prospect for better 
results next year than have been known for some time, and the 
experiment seems worth trying. 





THE paper on the dangers ot electric lighting, read by W. A. 
Anderson, president of the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, 
of this city, before the United Underwriters last week, was the 
most valuable treatise on this subject that has yet been made 
public. Mr. Anderson is a member of the committee of the 
New York Board of Underwriters that has charge of the inves- 
tigation into the additional fire hazards created by the electric 
light, and has devoted himself earnestly to ascertaining the facts 
in the case. Mr. Anderson points out very clearly the existing 
dangers, resulting mainly from imperfect insulation of the wires. 
He exhibited a sample of wire so perfectly insulated as to re- 
move all probability of its being hazardous. It is a large cop- 
per wire covered with rubber; over this a cotton covering is 
braided, as on a whip stock; this is covered with a coating of 
soluble glass; the whole is then encased in a sheet iron tube, 
fitting tightly. This makes a non-flexible wire but the casing 
can be jointed so as to turn corners, etc. It is intended to be 
placed underground, and to enter buildings like a stand-pipe, 
local connections being made on various floors. In his paper, 
Mr. Anderson speaksof one electric light company (the Edison) 
that is freely experimenting to overcome the dangers of electric 
lighting, while the other companies show much apathy in the 
matter. As.a result of this quiet stirring up of the companies, 
a meeting of the various managers was held on Saturday, where- 
at it was resolved that they would adopt every possible precau- 
tion to lessen the fire hazard from electric lighting. The public 
can thank Mr. Anderson for thus arousing the electric light 
companies to a realizing sense of their responsibilities. 





TuE large amount of work accomplished by the late meeting 
of the United Fire Underwriters in America, was largely due to 
the executive ability shown by Col. A. Loudon Snowden, the 
presiding officer. He is an excellent parliamentarian, and by 
his readiness and quickness of perception straightened out many 
tangles of debate into which the members would otherwise 
hopelessly have drifted. He also showed his strength and read- 
iness in debate by leaving the chair and delivering one of the 
most pertinent and stirring addresses upon the evil practices 
that prevail in underwriting, that those who indulge in them 
have had the pleasure of listening to in a long time. The 
Association did a wise thing in selecting Col. Snowden as its 
presiding officer for the ensuing year. The Recording Secre- 
tary, Mr. N. C. Miller, President of the Star Insurance Com- 
pany, also richly earned the vote of thanks tendered him for the 
ability with which he discharged the important duties devolving 
upon him. For three days he was at his post without inter- 
mission, and his papers were always in order when wanted. 
He also took an active part in debating the various questions 
that arose, and always presented his views tersely and emphat- 
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ically. The press representatives received many courtesies at 
his hand, which were fully appreciated. Mr. H. K. Miller, 
assistant Secretary, was also indefatigable in his efforts to keep 
the machinery running smoothly; he also found time to assist 
the press representatives with the same degree of courtesy that 
has always characterized his intercourse with them. This much 
is due the gentlemen whose efforts contributed so much to the 
success of the first annual meeting of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America. 





S1nce the fall of two buildings, in Grand street recently, 
whereby several lives were lost, the Building Department has 
reported some fifty buildings as being unsafe, at the same 
time notifying the owners to make the repairs necessary to se- 
cure their safety. It would thus appear that it requires a ter- 
rible accident to arouse the authorities to a performance of duty. 
This, however, is scarcely a fair view to take of the matter. The 
department is notoriously deficient in inspectors of buildings, 
and if they did not examine ol] buildings before the late acci- 
dent, it was because they were fully employed in supervising 
the thousand or more new ones now in course of construction. 
If they have devoted their time now to the old buildings it has 
been at the expense of a careful supervision of the new ones. 
There are but sixteen inspectors employed, and it is exacting 
too much of them to ask them to keep track of all new build- 
ings and, at the same time, hold them responsible for all the old 
tumble-down rookeries in the city. The force of inspectors 
could be doubled with advantage. and the full number kept 
constantly employed. But the people are economical and have 
cut down the appropriations for the Building Department from 
$90,000, when it was controlled by unscrupulous men, to 
$30,000 when honest men are asked to manage it. There has 
also been a large increase of building operations, so that the 
department has been expected to do twice as much work for 
one third the money that was required of the old department. 
But it is a good thing to have the old buildings inspected, and 
if, after the conspicuous notice placarded on each, the owners 
neglect to make them safe, they will be liable for any damages 
occurring through their neglect. 





Tue Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Edmund Driggs is President, is an important and prosperous 
company. It has a capital of $250,000, and a large surplus, 
making its capacity for insurance nearly equal to that of a mil- 
lion dollar company. Mr. Driggs is a peculiar man; he is, to 
all intents and purposes, the Williamsburgh City Company, its 
stockholders being rather more under obligations to him for 
managing their business successfully, than he to them for the 
salary they pay him. During the past three or four years re- 
peated efforts have been made to form a Tariff Association in 
this city for the purpose of fixing a uniform tariff of rates that 
should combine equity to the insured and adequate compensa- 
tion to the companies for risks assumed. It is claimed that 
last year such an association would have been formed but for 
the course pursued by Mr. Driggs. Over ninety per cent of 
the companies had agreed upon a basis of organization, the only 
important objector being the President of the Williamsburgh 





City. A few other companies made his refusal to join a pre- 
text for their remaining outside, but if he had given in his al. 
legiance, the organization would have been a success. But as 
he refused to join, the majority declined to bind themselves 
down to the enforcement of a tariff which so important a com. 
pany would not recognize. In short, the majority refused to be 
tied up while Mr. Driggs was left free to cut and slash as he 
chose. No concession that could be made would satisfy him, 
and no amount of argument could convince him. He was the 
one obstinate juror, who insisted that the other eleven were all 
wrong, and he alone right. He claimed that, after a schedule 
of rates had been agreed upon, and all other details arranged, 
each company should put up $1000 as a pledge of good faith, 
to be forfeited in case of any violation of the rules laid down., 
We concede that Mr. Driggs is a man of ability, that he is a 
successful underwriter, and needs no instruction as to how he 
shall manage his company, yet, it is just possible that, in the 
matter of a Tariff Association, he may be wrong,’and the others, 
who constitute the great majority, may be right. The under- 
writers of the whole country are clamoring for the organization 
of such an association in New York city. Twice, when as- 
sembled in convention here, to the number of 150, they have 
united in urging upon the New York underwriters the neces- 
sity of perfecting a protective organization in this city, and in 
showing the inconsistency of attempting to establish uniform 
rates in other cities until New York should set the example. 
Mr. Driggs has been pointed out as the one obStacle in the way 
of such organization, and the underwriters, individually and en 
masse, have labored with him to secure his co-operation. Up 
to the present time he has given no fndication of an intention to 
yield the point made by him and lend his influence to correct 
the evils that characterize underwriting practices in this city. 
Another attempt is now being made to organize a Tariff Asso- 
ciation, and we trust Mr. Driggs will forego his individual 
prejudices or predelictions, and so far co-operate with his fellow 
underwriters, as to permit the experiment to be tried. If it does 
not work successfully, or if any bad faith is developed on the 
part of his associates, he can withdraw at any time. But just 
now, when an earnest and, we believe, honest attempt is being 
made in all sections to do away with bad practices, and to es- 
tablish the business of underwriting upon such a basis that a 
reasonable profit may confidently be anticipated from its prose- 
cution, it is highly essential that the New York companies 
should give evidence of their sincere desire for reform. The 
best evidence they can give is to establish a Tariff Association, 
and as all are willing to do so but Mr. Driggs, it is to be hoped 
that he will for once come over to the majority and lend his in- 
fluence to make such an organization a success. Nothing ex- 
ceptional is expected of him ; every other company manager will 
be equally bound with him by any rules established, and all com- 
panies will then be upon the same footing. Is Mr. Driggs 
afraid to compete upon an equality with other companies? Is 
he distrustful of his ability to hold his business upon equal terms 
with the others? Is not the Williamsburgh City strong enough 
to compete for insurance upon a basis of a uniform tariff of 
rates? Are the policies issued by that company of less value 
than those issued by other companies that they should be offered 
at a less price? Is not the indemnity sold by that company 
worth as much as that sold by othercompanies? We take it for 
granted that Mr. Driggs would give a decided response in favor 
of his company, to every one of these questions, and it is, there- 
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fore, difficult to conceive why he should refuse to accede to a 
uniform tariff of rates, and to such other regulations as the com- 
bined wisdom of the New York underwiters may deem neces- 
sary to secure much needed reforms in business methods. Mr. 
Driggs is conceded {to be a man of good sense and excellent 
ability, but his position upon this question, in opposition to al- 


most every other company manager in the country, is inex-_ 


plicable, except upon the theory that he desires to see all others 
bound and himself lett free. If this be his purpose, he is 
doomed to disappointment, for no Tariff Association will be or- 
ganized with the Williamsburgh City exempted from the pro- 
hibitions that may be imposed by it. We trust that, even 
though he may not be convinced that he is in error, he will yield 
to the will of the majority, and give his influence to secure the 
organization of a Tariff Association. Elsewhere we print the 
substance of an interview held with him in which he explains 
his position. He makes a very good case for himself, but it can 
only be taken as an ex Parte statement; the other side has yet 
to be heard in reply. 





THE FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


OR several years past, the business of fire underwriting 
has been profitable to comparatively few of the com- 
panies engaged in it, and capitalists who have exposed their 
money to the extraordinary perils of the fire hazard have be- 
come tired of waiting for those profits on their investments that 
were anticipated. Demoralization in underwriting practices 
began when the old National Board was set at defiance by a 
large number of companies who, instead of trying to correct the 
evils existing in the Board, broke away from it, thus destroying 
all barriers that combined wisdom had erecced to prevent 
demoralization. From that time forward matters have been 
going from bad to worse, until the prospect of the business of 
fire underwriting yielding profit to any companies engaged in 
it were slight indeed. Out of the appreciation of this demoral- 
ized condition of affairs sprung the organization of the United 
Fire Underwriters in America. It was conceded that it was 
impossible to restore the prestige of the National Board at this 
time, for there are numerous companies that would not co- 
operate with it; these, however, were induced to enter into the 
new organization, the object of which is identical with that of 
the National Board, viz., the introduction and maintenance of 
measures tending to} advance the best interests of fire under- 
writing. The first meeting of the United Underwriters a year 
ago was notable, not for any decisive action agreed upon, but 
for establishing a better feeling among competing company 
managers, for bringing them face to face and permitting them 
to become acquainted socially, and thus paving the way for 
harmonious action in the future that should secure better results 
to the business. In the action taken last week at the second 
meeting of this organization, the promise of the first was fully 
redeemed. The members came together possessing a better 
knowledge of each other, and with the full conviction that a 
majority, at least, of their number were determined to take 
definite action upon vital questions, and in good faith to abide 
by such action. 
The principal evils that have afflicted the business of fire un- 
derwriting of late years may be briefly stated to be the suicidal 





cutting of rates, exorbitant commissions paid to agents and 
brokers, and the practice of home offices writing risks on out-of- 
town property at a less rate than that established for such prop- 
erty in the place where it is located. To devise some means 
for remedying these evils was the work of the recent session of 
the United Fire Underwriters. The chief interest of the Con- 

vention centred around the discussion of the question of rates 
and commissions. This. subject was presented by a special 
committee, appointed by the Advisory Committee acting ad 
interim, and their report bore upon its face evidence of the fact 
that they had given it careful study, and had extended to every 
phase of the subject thoughtful consideration. It was proof of 
the thoroughness of their work that, after nearly two days’ dis- 
cussion, the Convention adopted the committee’s report with- 
out changing an essential feature, and in almost the precise 
language used by them. In the reports given of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, embracing the discussions upon a great 
variety of amendments offered, the plan, as finally adopted, is 
somewhat involved ; we, therefore, reproduce it here as finally 
perfected. 

It provides that the country be divided into districts, for each of which the Pres- 
ident of the Association shall appoint a committee of seven, four members of which 
shall be residents of the district for which they are appointed. 

The committees thus appointed shall, as soon after the adjournment of this 
meeting as practicable, call in their respective districts a meéting of all companies 
transacting business therein, and when the said companies shall have perfected in 
each of the districts an orgar ization charged with the reorganization of local boards, 
the establishment of tariffs, with rates for meeting the competi'ion of companies 
not uniting with said district organizations, and jthe maintenance of a maximum 
rate of commission, which commission shall not exceed fifteen per cent, except 
upon dwellings ard farm property outside of the corporate limits of cities and vil- 
lages, to include all expenses save taxes and local board expenses ; the said district 
committees shall then report the result of their labors to the Advisory Committee, 
and with this action their du ies shall end. 

The district committees, above provided for, shalljprescribe that the member- 
ship of said District Associations sha'l be officers or managers of companies, or 
such persons as may be specially commissioned to repr. sent them ; that the mem- 
ber hip shall be personal, and the obligations of membership shall be on personal 
honor; that a bulletin shall be published by each District Association through 
which members may communicate with one another confidentially, and by desig- 
nated numbers. Each of said District Associations shall, immediately upon the 
completion ot its organization, agree upon a day on which all members shall notify 
to their agents to join in organizing local boards, and all future action of said Dis- 
trict Associations upon rates to be through such local boards. District Associa- 
tions have authority to delegate to State Associations, when organized satisfactory 
to them, the duty of organizing local boards and establishing rates therein. 

That exceptions should not be made for any locality to the rules governing the 
District Associations on the matter of commissions, save with the approval of 
three-fourths of the members of the District Association interested. The Metropol- 
itan District and the State of New York should be controlled by a tariff association 
in the city of New York, for the organization of which the members of this Associa- 
tion pledge their support. 

The formation of the districts above contemplated was per- 
fected, as stated in our report last week. Here is a plain, sim- 
ple, comprehensive scheme presented which, if carried out in 
good faith, is calculated to be of vast benefit to the business of 
underwriting. No attempt is made to establish a cast-iron tariff 
of rates for the whole country, but the questions of local rates 
and local practices are, very wisely, relegated to the local boards. 
Agents of companies are more capable of deciding what rates 
are obtainable in the localities they represent, than are company 
managers, who are not on the ground and do not fully under- 
stand the situation. But the amount of commissions to be paid 
to agents, being a question of expense, is one that belongs es- 
sentially to managers to decide. In the heat of competition 
that has recently existed, commissions have varied, according 
to the greed of the agent and the complaisance of the manager, 
from 15 to 35 or 40 per cent. In prescribing 15 per cent as the 
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maximum without rebates to the insured, the Association has 
fixed a commission that will be satisfactory to agents and will 
materially reduce the cost to the companies of obtaining busi- 
ness. The members also pledged themselves not to write risks 
at their home offices on out-of-town property at less than loca] 
board rates. 

If the programme thus marked out is put into effect and hon- 
estly lived up to, there can be no doubt of its beneficial results. 
But honesty of purpose and good faith must prevail, or all that 
has been done or is contemplated will come to naught. We 
believe in the sincerity of the gentlemen who have subscribed 
to this plan, but there are many companies that were unrepre- 
sented at the time the report was adopted, and their assent to 
it is absolutely necessary before it can go into effect. Of those 
present, sixty-nine company representatives voted for the plan 
and but three against it. One of the latter should not have 
voted, as the company is a mutual and not doing business with- 
in the territory over which ‘this body of underwriters has as- 
sumed jurisdiction. Another that voted in the negative was Mr. 
Driggs, of the Williamsburg City, who may confidently be re- 
lied upon at all times to oppose any measure deemed essential 
to the common good. It is to be presumed that the companies 
not present will give in their adherence to the plan, as they are 
known to be favorable to any reasonable scheme that will put 
an end to present demoralization. To make this new move- 
ment successful, it is necessary to let bygones be bygones; 
for each to accept literally the good faith pledged by all 
others, and see that he himself keeps his own promise. There 
has been altogether too much crimination and recrimination, of 
piracy and reprisals; if any good is to come of the new depart- 
ure, there must be entire confidence among those who are de- 
sirous of its success. They must cease impugning the motives 
of their confréres and competitors, and each give to all others 
that degree of confidence that he expects to receive from them. 
Let the past serve as a warning beacon for the future, but not 
be used to disseminate distrust and further dissensions. It 
may serve to make all vigilant, but should not make them sus. 
picious of their neighbors. Every incident of the late Conven- 
tion tended to show that every participant in its proceedings 
was in earnest, and meant to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority. The past has been full of distrust, of lack of confidence 
in each other, and marked by practices that set at defiance all 
principles of sound underwriting. This has been fraught with 
as much peril to policyholders as to the companies, lessening the 
character of the indemnity promised the first and jeoparding 
the solvency of the latter. In this unwise competition, so laden 
with evil practices, no one is in a position to blame another, for 
all were alike guilty. The new departure should obliterate the 
past, and in future the company managers should meet in com- 
petition in the same friendly spirit that prompted them to sit side 
by side, with their legs under Delmonicq’s mahogany, and 
pledge their friendship in bumpers of champagne. The same 
fraternal feeling there manifested can be carried into their busi- 
ness with profit to all. It is only by a thorough belief in the 
good faith of each other that the new departure can be carried 
to successful accomplishment. We believe there is an honest 
intention on the part of the United Underwriters to do precisely 
what they have promised to do in the above plan of reorganiza 
tion, that they will earnestly push forward the formation of local 
boards and give them a cordial support. 

The next movement to be undertaken, and one that is of par- 





amount importance, is the formation of a Tariff Association for 
the city of New York. Until that is done, it is the height of 
folly for the New York companies to urge the formation of local 
boards in other places. This city is recognized as the fountain 
head of all evil practices in fire underwriting, and until the 
companies, by the organization of a Tariff Association, give 
evidence that they are prepared to extract the beam from their 
own eyes, their attempts to remove motes from the eyes of 
others will be regarded as impertinent and unwarranted. Ef. 
forts heretofore made in this direction show plainly that go per 
cent or more of the companies are in favor of a uniform tariff of 
rates. A few companies only are opposed to it, and these be- 
cause they desire to see their neighbors bound in honorable 
chains while they remain free to commit acts of piracy without 
let or hindrance. Should the experience of the past be repeated, 
we trust the majority will have the courage to go on with the 
work of reformation independent of the little clique of guerrillas 
that oppose them. It is within the power of the majority to 
control if they have the will to do so, and to levy such heavy 
reprisals upon the minority that oppose united action as to make 
their opposition a costly experiment. No time should be lost in 
organizing a Tariff Association for this city, and we believe it 
can be effectually done even if a few companies do refuse to give 
in their allegiance to it. 

Taken all together, we regard the late conference of under- 
writers as one of the most important gatherings within the pro- 
fession that has occurred in many years. The plan agreed upon 
for future work opens up a pleasing prospect of needed reforms 
and future prosperity in consequence of them. But too much 
must not be expected at once. The demoralization is deep- 
seated and wide-spread; it cannot be eradicated in a moment, 
but will be the work of time and earnest effort. If one quarter 
of the territory covered by the United Underwriters can be 
brought to accept the new plan during the first year, as much 
will be accomplished as can reasonably be expected. But the 
opportunity for a complete reformation is here presented, and 
patience and perseverance must be relied upon to secure its 
universal acceptance. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


A FEw days ago the secretary of a local company was offering a risk 
located in a Western city, and was asked what the parties paid to the local 
agencies. He cooly remarked that they didn’t pay a cent, as he had al- 
ways manipulated tke risk in such a manner as to prevent the necessity 
of placing a dollar on it outside of this city. This is about as cool a con- 
fession of independence of local boards as has ever come to our know- 
ledge. 

% * % 

It is neither strange nor unnatural that several of our visiting presidents 
of out of town companies in attendance upon the United Fire Under- 
wiiters in America should be bored with persistent applications for their 
metropolitan agencies, but it would have been both strange and unnatural 
if after the confessions referring to the present unpropitious character of 
the business in this vicinity, any of these gentlemen had nibbled at the 
proffered baits. One thing they cannot understand ; about as fast as com- 
panies leave New York other companies come in, and while the aggregate 
decrease in companies since 1878 exceeds the increase, yet there are many 
companies here who scarcely earn the amount of a respectable total loss. 
Add to this feature the apparent decline of many of the smaller city com- 
panies and the wonder is enlarged, But perbaps the feature of the city 
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pusiness which strikes these gentlemen most strangely of all is that two 
reputable companies under one management are so diverse in their views 
that while both are doing business in Brooklyn, only one is taking risks 
in this city. Indeed the ways of underwriters are past finding out. 


* *% * 


THE gossips are now busy with the details of a wordy engagement be- 
tween the president and secretary of a local company, in the presence of 
a half a dozen brokers. 


* * * 


Now that so many representatives of fire insurance companies have met 
in convention and admitted that the business is in a sad plight, we 
suppose they will turn their attention. to proving, by their annual state- 
ments, that in spite of these admissions their own companies (excep- 
tionally of course) have managed to make money. The most lugubrious 
president of them all would be delighted if his company could show a 
profit when all his neighbors failed,and there will be some tall figuring 
to wipe out the appearance of bad luck or ‘‘ misfortune” or whatever it 
may be called between this date and December 31. 


* * & 


Tue London and Provincial is the name of a new fire insurance 
company recently started in London. It is partly under the same manage- 
ment as the London and Provincial Marine, one of the best marine com- 
panies in the United Kingdom. In time, this company will be a candidate 
for American honors, and then there will be another scramble. 


* * *% 


One of the incidents in the branch office experience of a leading com- 
pany is that an avenue risk having been declined at eighty cents by the 
down-town office was made binding from Friday until the following Tues- 
day by an up-town “ branch ” at seventy-five. There was some hair pull- 
ing of course when the fact was discovered, but what a pretty mess there 
would have been if a loss had occurred in the interim. 


* % w 


A SINGULAR case of absent-mindedness is related in a Pine street office. 
A customer ordered a renewal of a household furniture policy last Feb- 
tuary, and before the new policy was ready, started for Europe. The 
company could not ascertain his address or any body who represented 
him, and after repeated efforts by means of registered letters and other- 
wise concluded to cancel the policy on non-payment of premiums, which 
was done last August. About ten days ago the same party called at the 
office and asked if his policy was ready. The clerks didn’t know him, 
and it was not until he had mentioned his name that he was recognized. 
Upon learning the facts he was surprised and coolly remarked that he had 
requested that the policy be kept until he called for it, and now he had 
called and was ready to pay the premium. An explanation ensued and 
the premium was paid. 


OnE of the exceedingly stupid things which ever and anon turns up in 
the management of some companies professing to do an agency business 
without the necessary brains or equipment for such work, is reported from 
Wilmington, N. C., by a local agent who lately visited this city. He had 
been solicited some time ago to take an agency of a New York company 
and reluctantly took it. After a week or two he sent forward a re-insur- 
ance of another company in his agency on a blanket policy (subject to 
average conditions) covering naval stores on dock and in warehouses, &e., 
with a clause providing that ‘‘this policy should not cover within fifty 
feet of any turpentine distillery.” The secretary who received it here or- 
dered the policy canceled on the ground that no big companies could put 
off their turpentine risks on him, and when told that all the companies in 
Wilmington accepted this form, he answered that he would begin the re- 
form by refusing it. This noble Spartan ought to write an essay for the 
next convention on ‘‘ How not to do it.” 


* * * 


WE are informed that the electric light people are no longer pronoun- 
cing the underwriters. idiots who don’t know what they are talking about, 
and sneer at their ignorance of the danger of the electric lights, but are 
glad to conform to the requirements of the local board in the insulation of 
their wires. It is also stated that since the agitation begun, the electric 
ight men themselves have given hints of danger never before suspected, 





which makes it more than ever important that this system of illumination 
should be, to some extent, under the control and regulation of inspectors 
employed by the underwriters, 

* * * 


A society drama has recently been presented in this city wherein a re- 
conciliation is effected between a quarrelsome couple through the medium 
of a life insurance policy. The husband has permitted his policy to lapse 
and cannot procure a medical certificate to reinstate his policy because of 
nervous excitement affecting his health. The wife is alarmed, questions 
the examining physician, and when she discovers the cause of the nervous 
excitement is herself excited, repents, screams, embraces and all is serene. 
The casual reader will smile on hearing that the name of the company as 
given by the doctor is the Universal. But there is the essence of a big ad- 
vertising scheme in this. Let the life insurance managers hire the 
Academy of Music, and a company of actors and actresses, and give this 
play for one hundred nights at twenty-five cents admission. With a few 
smart speeches in favor of the system in the abstract, and their own com- 
panies in the concrete, a furore might be worked up, and between the 
scenes a few lively solicitors among the audience do a handsome business, 


* * “« 


THE talk about reinsurances has subsided, and the companies which are 
supposed to be on the verge of dissolution are showing as much vitality as 
their neighbors who are not suspected of illness. Two or three of the 
“suspects” profess to be moving on toward fortune with more success 
than they have enjoyed in several!years, and quote their directors as among 
the last who would consent to a reinsurance on any terms, 


* * on ‘ 


Two prominent Newark, N. J., companies changed their agencies about 
two years ago, and a certain applicant for one or both of them was very 
much encouraged to believe he would secure the coveted agency because 
of the assistance he expected from a prominent Newark banker, whose 
name is Oscar L. Baldwin. He was told in Newark that Baldwin had so 
much power in that city that no president would dare*to refuse him if he 
persistently asked for an agency for a friend. How are the mighty fallen ! 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Swiss Accidental Insurance Company, of Winterthur, is now 
taking single insurance for the life time. 


Tue Lower Australian Assembly lately pronounced in favor of com- 
pulsory insurance against losses from hail, but before deciding fully a full 
report is to be made on the subject. 


Tue French government has authorized the life insurance company the 
Progrés National. The Clementine is to have a life insurance branch. 
There appears to be something wrong in the Zodiaque, all the members of 
the board having resigned. 


OrbDERS have been issued to the German police to arrest all persons 
suspected of incendiarism, and to keep them in custody until the matter 
has been judicially investigated. The police are enjoined to use all dis- 
patch in their proceedings. 


Tue German Fire Insurance Company, to be entitled “ Vater Rhein,” 
has been trying a desperate plan to get started. It advertises for general 
agents, who will take shares in the company. On this condition only can 
they be agents. The travelling “‘ inspectors” are promised twenty per 
cent of the premiums. . 


Tue Vienna Imperial Court has decided that a life insurance policy, 
which has been taken out by a debtor for the benefit of his heirs, cannot 
be seized by the creditors. The deceased debtor had insured in the 
James, Vienna ;.in the Italian company, the Assicurazioni Generali ; and 
in the Gresham. The Trieste court decided in favor of the creditor. An 
appeal to the upper,"court of the Austrian Coast (Trieste, etc.) was 
brought, but this court decided that no execution could lay against effects 
which were not in the possession of the deceased. The Supreme Court 
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took the same view of the case—that the policy belonged to third parties. 
This is a very important fact in favor of the life insurance companies, as 
tending to make them more popular. Money in bank can be seized by 
creditors, but not life insurance policies, which properly belong to others. 


Tue German insurance companies are continually pestered by demands 
for fire-engines, etc. Whatever excuse there m'ght be for this from poor 
communities, there can be none wheu we see the council of the large city 
of Frankfort, on the Oder, wanting the companies to give them 60,000 
marks to pay for a fire alarm telegraph system ! 


SMALL “parish” mutual insurance companies have had generally a 
very unfavorable showing, but in Germany such combinations still exist. 
Lately, in the neighborhood round Luback, some persons got together, 
and, having convinced themselves that they had a capital of 1,500,000 
marks, they paid in 10,000 marks as a sort of cash reserve. 


THE Nationale Lebensverzekerings Bank, in Rotterdam, is also try- 
ing an impracticable method of combining the Savings bank with life in- 
surance. It sells ‘‘insured savings notes” of the denomination of five 
cents, which are to be pasted in a book for the purpose. These sums can 
then be availed either as deposits of a certain interest, or in payment of 
premiums. 


AT a meeting of the Agricultural Union recently held in Munich the 
director of the Fire Insurance Council spoke against the extension of ac- 
cidental insurance to the agricultural districts. The number of cases 
would not be in proportion to the increased fersonne/. The artisans 
work in p »pulous centres, but the agriculturists are distributed over the 
whole country. 


Ir is ** diamond cut diamond ” between Austria and Germany in the in- 
surance business just at present. The Austrian government has with- 
drawn permission to transact business in Austria from the Berlin Fire In- 
surance Company. This action has been noticed, it is thought, by the 
recent declaration of the Prussian Minister of the Interior, that Austrian 
fire insurance companies would not be allowed to do business in Prussia. 


A ‘‘TRICHIN®” insurance institution seems to be about the last 
new thing in the way of insurance—in Berlin, Germany. The enter- 
prise has been undertaken by wealthy cattle dealers, who, it may be pre- 
sumed, know more about trichine than insurance. But it is not men 
that are to be cared for—the aim of the institution is to insure dealers and 
butchers from losses by measles and trichine. Almost one hog ina hun- 
dred is attacked with the latter disease, in some parts of Germany. 


THE premium rates according to the Dutch tariff for sailing vessels in 
the Baltic seem very high as compared with Stettin rates. The former 
gives : for a voyage from St. Petersburg to Holland for April 1880, 1, and 
November and December 5%. The rate in November-December, 1869, 
was 12. The premiums from Stettin, &c., to Holland for the summer 
ranged from 7% to 1%; for winter months from 3 to 44%. The Stettin rates 
from Stettin to St. Petersburg were only 54 in summer and 1% in winter. 


Tue German Fire Insurance Companies have at last determined to 
awake from their indifference as to the government proposal, and to op- 
pose the usurpation. The latest addresses of conservative politicians 
have decided them to take the step. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the accidental insurance companies; which were most interested, made 
a.very tame opposition, and that there is very little opposition possible 
from any side to the projects of Bismarck ; although the results of the 
late election may contribute to change the case, 


THE project of State insurance, by Bismarck—especially that for in- 
suring the working classes—finds, among other objections, the following : 
The working classes in Germany are generally improvident. Wages day 
is a good day for the innkeepers. Economy is not the inheritance of 
these people, and it will be less so when the workmen know that they will 


be provided for in their old age by the State. Such a plan will totally | 


destroy the tendency to saving. The obligation, which is imposed by the 
laws of God and man, that children should provide foi their parents in 
their_old age, will also be weakened. 


THE statistics which the minister of the interior for Prussia is to have 
collected of fires and their causes will doubtless be of great interest and 
importance. There are two principal heads, (with numerous sections), 
viz.: fires in general, and, in particular. The first contains seven sections ; 
(with numerous sub-sections,) The composition of the buildings, &c., is 
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minutely gone into, but curiously enough nothing is said with regard to 
the fire department of cities and communities, and the means for the ex- 
tinction of fires. The statistics of the Kingdom of Saxony show tha 
three times more fires occurred in the country than in the cities, because 
the means for the ext:nguishing of fires was greater in the latter, The 
losses in Prussia from fire are very heavy, but doubcless if the government 
takes possession of the fire insurance business it will see to it, in its own 
interest, that there will be more fire engines in use than at present. 


THE Berlin police have issued very stringent regulations for the theatres 
of that capital. Among the most important provisions are the following ; 
Extinguishing apparatus must be placed in every theatre and some of the 
personnel of the theatre must understand using it. Every theatre must be 
iu electric communication with the nearest fire station. A minute inspec. 
tion of the building must be made before and after every representation, 
and checked by control clocks. No pipes or cigars must be lit or smoked, 
Every person employed must be taught how to use fire and light and all 
about theextinguishing apparatus. Only stationary gas fixtures must be 
used behind the scenes, &c., and all the fla ..es protected by wire guards, 
The jets must be at least ninety centimetres from woodwork, and covers 
directly over flame at a distance of fifteen centimetres from woodwork, 
Oil lamps must be placed in the passages at certain distances, so that 
with failure of the gas the public may find their way. No matches are to 
be used. There must be two gus supplies for the stage and auditorium, 
each separate. All shavings, &c., must be removed daily. No fireworks, 
&c., must be used, unless all the surroundings are perfectly inflammable, 
All the exits must be open during the performance. The extra exits must 
be used. All dours must open to the outside. No moveable seats are 
allowed. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


Suit Brought Against Several Brokers for Placing Insurance in Underground 
Companies—The Retrospect of the Year's Business—Change in the Manage- 
ment of the British America—Local Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


YESTERDAY Suit was brought by Auditor Swigert against S. R. Harris, 
O. Pierce and George A. Johnson for placing “ underground” insurance. 
The Autitor says that some time ago his attention was called to the mat- 
ter, and he learned that a large number of policies, nearly if not quite 
10,000, aggregating over $200,000 in premiums, were annually placed by 
agents and brokers in this city. Investigation resulted yesterday in the 
suits mentioned above. In the issue of THE Sprcraror, June 2, 1881, 
we called Auditor Swigert’s attention particularly to a case where sixteen 
out of nineteen companies on a certain risk were not authorized to do 
business in this State. This insurance was placed by a broker in this city, 
whose identity is well known. If the Auditor had brought suit against all 
the parties we have named to him at various times, he would have put a stop 
to underground business before this. The companies which are doinga 
legitimate business in this State, and pay heavy taxes, are entitled to the 
protection of the law in their right to the business. 

The end of the year is close at hand and the inevitable mathematician 
has begun his work at figuring up the result of the year’s business. With 
no more unusually heavy losses, the profit of this year’s businesss in this 
city will be about ten per cent, which we will venture to say is better than 
the average. 

The local Board at its meeting on Monday last passed a resolution allow- 
ing members to pay fifteen per cent commission to brokers on dwelling- 
house risks outside of the business portion of the city. This is a move 
that had been contemplated for some time. 

John Morison, Deputy Governor, of the British America Assurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, has been in the city all the week. Captain 
William Ashworth will retire from the management of the Western De- 
partment of this company, and Mr. Morison is here with the intention of 
appointing a successor, and before this reaches your readers a manager 
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will probably have been appointed. There are a host of candidates for 
the place, but as yet no selection has been made. 

T. R. Burch, General Agent of the Phenix. of Brooklyn, is in New York 
on business. 

J. M. Dresser, of Lafayette, Ind.,General Agent of the National Fire of 
Hartford, is now in this city. 

The mania for the establishment of little companies is again becoming 
yisible, and in all the various Western and Northwestern States rumors 
of new organizations are constantly reaching us. 


Cuicaco, Movember 19, 1881. DELTA. 





MISCELLANY. 


MORTALITY AMONG WOMEN. 


E find curious indications upon the influence upon the mortality of 
the feminine sex in a letter from Dr. James Stark to the Director 
of the Civil State in Scotland. The question presented in this letter by 
the learned Scotch statistician is: What is the effect of marriage upon 
woman during and after the age of fruittulness. In order to solve it, he 
has prepared a a synoptical table, whose dimensions do not admit of re- 
production here, in which we find on the one side, by quinquennial series 
of ages, the number of married women and widows from fifteen to one 
hundred years and over, according to the census of 1861, with that of 
their deaths in 1861, as well as the relation per cent of these deaths to 
their number. In juxtaposition, he has placed the same indications for 
unmarried women. The following are the observations deducted from 
this table. Outof 100,000 married women and widows, there are 2109 
deaths a year at the ages exceeding fifteen years, and only 1240 for the 
same number of nnmarried women of the same ages. But the difference 
is explained by this circumstance, that. the number of unmarried women 
is greater at this period of life, in which mortality is the least, that is to 
say from fifteen to twenty years; whilst that of married women is more 
considerable at the age in which mortality is greatest since it increases 
with age. If we divide women into two groups, the first comprising those 
of the age of fecundity, that is to say from fifteen to forty-five years, the 
second, those who have passed the age of fecundity, that is to say from 
forty-five years to the term of life, we arrive at this second observation, 
which is not less curious than the first, that the greatest mortality of un- 
married women is limited to the ages of fecundity, that is to say from fif- 
teen to forty-five years, and that above this age married women have a less 
mortality than the unmarried ones. From which it seems to result that 
it is the fact of bringing children into the world which determines the 
greatest mortality of women during the period of fecundity, and once 
past that period the chances of life augment for them when compared 
with unmarried women. If we compare the mortality of the two cate- 
gories of women to each quinquennial period of age, we see that its rate 
for married women is higher only under thirty years of age, and as soon 
as they have passed that age, that is to say from 30 to 35, and even from 
35 to 40, their death rate falls below that of unmarried women. But the 
characteristic fact is this: the mortality of married women between 15 and 
20 years is greater than that which occurs in the three periods from 20 to 
25, from 25 to 30 and from 30 to 35 years. This result seems to indicate 
that marriage, with woman, before a complete development, incurs greater 
danger than if contracted later, after complete formation. By the exami- 
nation of other tables we understand why the mortality of married women 
is much greater than than of unmarried women during the three periods, 
from 15 to 20, 20 to 25, 25 to 30 years. Two of these tables indicate: the 
one, the number of mothers and their ages, as well as the number of 
children they have had up to the birth of the last one, in the two cities of 
Edinburg and of Glasgow in 1855. The results of the examination of 
these tables show that in these two cities there were, in 1855, 16,573 
mothers, of whom 9,274 below 30 years of age, and 7,299 above, that is to 
say about as many mothers above as below 30 years of age, gave birth to 
children this same year. From that we can deduce that the same fact is 
shown annually in the whole of Scotland. If it be so, and if, on the 
other hand, it is stated that the mortality of married women is greater than 
that of unmarried women, only under thirty years of age, and that it is 
otherwise above that age, it is impossible to conclude from that that the 
difference of mortality is due solely from the fact of ‘bringing children 
into the world, since this fact does not increase the relative number of the 
deaths of mothers above thirty years of age. Now, the analysis of these 
tables proves clearly that there is a danger attached to the life of married 
women under thirty years of age, since the unmarried women have a sort 
of relative immunity under thirty years. They prove also that this danger 
is as great as possible for the youngest mothers, and that it disappears in 
proportion as they advance in age. 
Now, any midwife would not hesitate to explain the phenomenon by 
this circumstance, that among very young mothers the inherent danger in 
marriage reaches its maximum at the birth of the first child, It is well 








known, in fact, that the danger of dying, fora mother, is ater at the 
first confinement than in those that follow, and, consequently, it is very 
probable that the greatest mortuility, with the young married woman of 
less than thirty years, in comparison with the unmarried woman, should 
be attributed to the special inherent risk of the first confinement. This 
supposition is confirmed by the following table: 
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From these figures we can conclude in fact: rst, That the great mor- 
tality of married women, in comparison with unmarried women of the 
same ages, is solely due to the danger incurred by the birth of the first 
child ; 2d, That, in reality, after the birth of the first child, the married 
woman, even during the remainder of the period of fecundity, has the 
same chance for life as the unmarried woman, and a greater chance after 
the age of thirty. However, the demonstration is not complete since it 
results only from the researches of a single year. It was advisable then 
to verify whether it were confirmed by the experience of a second year. 
This is what Dr. Stark has done as to deaths per age of 1862 compared to 
the population of 1861—the population calculated for 1862. The tables 
which he has established upon this subject, indicate that if the proportion 
of deaths among married and unmarried women at each period of age 
differs slightly from one year to another, there is no notable deviation in 
the general results of the two years. In fact, save from eighty to eighty- 
five years and from ninety to ninety-five years, these results are identical 
in 1861 and 1862. 

When we compare the yearly average of deaths of married and unmar- 
ried women, it is stated, as we have said, that the first named die in 
greater numbers from fifteen to thirty years of age ; but that in the second 
period of the age of fecundity—that is to say, from thirty to forty years— 
they die in less proportion ; from forty to forty-five their mortality slightly 
exceeds that of unmarried women. It is a fact easily foreseen, the 
fatigues of gestation, above all in a country of great prolificness like 
Scotland—the fatigues of nursing and the lively pre-occupations attend- 
ing the watching and bringing up of a young and numerous family, en- 
feebling, no matter how vigorous she may be, the organization of mothers, 
rendering the critical period of life more dangerous for married than for 
unmarried women, But reckoning from this period to old age—that is to 
say, seventy-five years—married women and widows die in less propor- 
tion than unmarried women. Above these ages, survivors are in too 
small numbers to deduct data with any exactitude—Le Moniteur. 





THE FRENCH PLAN OF GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. 


HE financial journals of Paris are greatly agitated concerning a bill 
5 be introduced to the Chamber of Deputies, giving to the State the 
monopoly of life and fire insurance. [L’Argus says, that the premium 
would thus become obligatory and would thus constitute a regular tax. 
The question raised is not one of economy but of purely political interest, 
reminding one of the efforts, partially successful, of giving to the State 
the monopoly of the railroads. What the promoters of this idea seek, is 
the increasing influence of the government, the seizure by the State of a 
numerous corps, the occasion of giving places to friends, to those who 
serve them, let us say even to devoted electors. Bismarck’s example is 
tempting. He wishes to place in the hands of the State certain kinds of 
assurance, to give a kind of satisfaction to the working classes of the cities 
and to tear them from the seductions of socialism. Insurance against fire 
would protect all citizens and they might, by intelligent exemptions from 
tax, spare the working classes the payment of the premium, at the same 
time according to them the benefit of insurance in case of loss. By means 
of life insurance at obligatory premiums, calculated according to the rev- 
enue, they would guarantee a contingent annuity to the sick or aged work- 
man, and it could be arranged in such a way as to have his part of the 
tax paid by the rich. The same for insurance in case of death. An 
amount would be paid at the decease of the workman to his family, with- 
out his having seriously tormented himself during his life about the pay- 
ment of a corresponding tax. In a word, it would be a tax upon 
the rich, a sort of tax upon the revenue, guaranteeing to all, without 
exception, the advantages of fire and life insurance. e government 
would thus estabiish a sort of inquisition upon fortunes. It would not 
estimate the personal property according to price only; it would appraise 
them in fixing the annual insurance in case of fire. For life insurance 
they would not only have to find out the revenue of the citizens, they 
would likewise examine their expenses and the net surplus they put aside 
each year. This order would of course necessitate a change in the ad 
ministrative body. Our fifty fire insurance companies and our —o 
life insurance companies have a corps of from twenty to thirty thousand em- 
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ployees. Just so many places to give influential andpolitical friends. But 
the pecuniary advantages are what delight most the republican reformers. 
In the private insurance they add as they can and sometimes very little to 
the business capital, which serves as guarantee. The operations of 
1880 gave to fire insurance companies only 2,170,462 francs as net profit, 
not counting as profit the thirteen millions and a half which represent the 
product of the investment of their funds. Life insurance companies were 
more fortunate. One can estimate at about eight millions the profits in 
their operations, aside from the income on investments. A part of their 
profits of course has to be distributed among policyhoiders. This would 
be of slight concern to the government. If the actual tariffs were not re- 
munerative, would it not have the right as sole insurer to augment them 
and increase the tax so as to convert this monopoly, like that of the mail 
and tobacco, into a source of profit? It would have the opportunity more- 
over of adding another debt to those already contracted, by possessing 
itself of the 650,000,000 francs which about represents the assets of the life 
insurance companies. 

Now, for the other side of the picture ; it would be no slight thing to in- 
démnify the stockholders of the companies, For fire, the total value of 
shares up to December 31, 1880, represented the enormous sum of 38o9,- 
680,000 francs. In life insurance, the capital insured, aside from plus 
values, exceeds 100,000,000 francs, and it is well-known that for several 
old companies the plus value of claims is considerable. Thus for La 
Générale which has two thousand claims, with a business capital of 
3,000,000 francs, the total value of its shares at present rates is 76,000,- 
000, at the rate of 38,000 francs a share, The total value of shares of life 
insurance companies can be fixed at 300,000,000 francs, which, with the 
total value in fire insurance makes the sum total of about 700,000,000 
francs to be paid. In accepting agricultural risks there would be great 
uncertainty and frequent losses. As sole insurer, the State would have to 
submit to all fluctuations of hail and water, to say nothing of mortality of 
live stock. The losses from the former amounted in 1874 to one hundred 
and fifty-one millions and a-half ot francs. The fluctuation in losses from 
inundations showing itself, by amounting in one year to seven millions, 
jumping in 1875 to one hundred and forty-nine and a-half millions of 
francs. We should add likewise difficulties of another kind: that of in- 
cendiarism, prompted by political hatreds and spirited opposition to the 
government. Precedents and the opinion of the eminent publicists are 

inst State insurance, and we shall await with interest the debate upon 
this subject. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Fire Insurance Policy. 


THE following is the text of the address delivered before the United 
Fire Underwriters in America at their session last week, by Mr. George T. Hope, 
President of the Continental Fire Insurance Company. The crowded condition 
of our columns prevented its publication last week but in condensed form :— 


In occupying the fifteen minutes allotted to me to speak of the fire insurance 
policy, it is not necessary to waste time in saying anything that you may find well 
enough said in the encyclopedias, nor in an elaborate and minute statement and 
explanation of the growth of the fire insurance policy during the past half century. 
The time does not admit of such treatment of the subject. There are not in exist- 
ance to-day more than a half dozen fire insurance companies of this country whose 
charters were dated earlier than 1820. The modification of the policies of those 
companies and of other companies, which appeared upon the stage during the ten 
or fifteen years following 1820, were for several years few and comparatively unim- 
— During the years since 1835 the enlargement of fire policy conditions has 

m great and the policies in common use to-day are expanded into double the 
phraseological extent of those of 1835 and earlier years. he character and cause 
of the expansion ought to interest us, and first as to its character. It is a fact that 
the earlier policies contained, with very few exceptions, the germ and subs:ance of 
the more elabo:ae policiesof today. It is also a fact that the judic’al decisions 
of the first thi d of the present century, under the old policy form, were in accord 
with the signification to the common mind of the amplified document of this time. 
Pi S it would be indecorous to say that these decisions were either more 
honestly or more intelligently rendered than are many of those of more modern 

ears, even though such seems to be the simplest and Plaines truth. This couatry 

ad not at that time the advantage or disadvantage of so many and so various 
domestic precedents in the way of judicial insurance decisions, as now, and law- 
yers were obliged to appeal to the —— and decisions established in the 
courts of Great Britain and in those of the older states in this country. The result 
was such uniformity in legal decisions as to enable equitable adjustments, without 
appeal to the courts, to be readily made. We have changed all this in these 
more modern days, and there is no longer any certainty as to what a judge may 
declare to be the legal position of a question relating to fire insurance. The 
original thirteen states and the few older territorial g »vernments have grown to be 
thirty-eight states and an increased number of territoiial governments. There are 
three times as many high courts in the land as there once were, and a vast number 
of inferior (some of them very inferior) courts. Their judges have not always been 
as able as the lawyers, who, at times, while seemingly trying to take the tangles 
out of an insurance case, succeeded in putting them iato the heads ot the occu- 
pants of the bench, and thereby were produced some of those marvelous decisions, 
which to the mind of the underwriter seem to ‘have been so “fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” The result of all this has been the policy of insurance in common 
use to-day. Its repetitious verbiage has grown out of the effort to compel courts to 
admit that if the word 4/ack were used it meant black; just that, and nothing more 
nor less. The amplified policy of to-day means in all essential points just what 
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the policy of fifty years ago meant, and what the courts, with striking uniformity 
then declared it meant. Phrase after phrase has been added—or added to—to 
show that the company which has been paying losses for fifty or sixty years, means 
by its policy to-day just what it has always meant, and whether the policy has thus 
been piled up in the interest of policy-holders or of policy-makers is not a Matter 
of doubt to underwriters. 

It is readily admitted by underwriters that with few exceptions the courts of ulti. 
mate jurisdiction decide cases with close regard to the true meaning and intent of 
the policy, and ne those few exceptions tend to establish precedents which are 
dangerous in their eftects and cost to honest policyholders. To have to go to 
courts in any case, causes delay, vexation and expense to the companies, To 
illustrate what courts «an do despite older legal decisions, and despite the uniform 
practice in underwriting, during all of the insurance life of the country, a single 
case among scores that might be stated will suffice. Underwriters know what 
they mean when they insure property and describe it as ‘‘ contained in” a given 
place, viz. : That it is protected by that policy while it is contained in that place 
and that it is protected in no other place, unless a change of location has been 
agreed to by the company. The companies doing a local business in this city are 
beset about May day to consent to such changes of residence, and thousands upon 
thousands of them have been assented to by endorsements upon policies, and in 
hundreds of cases within the last fifty years parties have failed to obtain payment 
for loss by fire because of change of location without a proper transfer being made 
upon their policies. Notwithstanding this recognized usage and the plain, com- 
mon sense signification of the wording of the po'icy courts west and east have re- 
cently in two or three cases, given decisions to the contrary effect. The last in- 
stance is ina Rhode Island Court. The judge says: ‘‘ The property being house- 
hold furniture, it would have amounted in the plaintiff's case to an agreement not 
to change her dwelling place for five years without the insurer's consent.” The 
learned judge doubtless knows that the right to move the property ‘‘ without the 
insurer's consent”’ within five years includes the right to move it without such 
consent within five months, or within five days, or every five days in the year, 
The insurance company did not insist that the insured should not change her 
dwelling place. It had no right to say where she stould live, but it had a right, 
always heretofore exercised and admitted, to deny that its policy covered the prop- 
erty anywhere out of the premises named in it, unless upon application it had con- 
sented thereto. Underwriters know that there are people who are so addicted to 
misforiune in 1espect to the occurrence of fires in the premises they occupy (when 
they hold insurance policies) that such events are looked for periodically at inter- 
vals of two or three years ; avd that the names of such parties are registered in an 
index expurgatorius, and that all risks in the neighborhood of such unfortuna‘es 
are declined. Indeed there are locations defined upon insurance maps of this and 
other cities where the significant word ‘‘ full” is written, on account of the pres- 
ence of such neighbors. If the decision of this juc ge is sustained, the companies 
may be forced upon risks which would be promptly declined as soon as offered. 
The judge concluded that the policy followed the property. To the underwriter 
this conclusion is simply monstrous, and he knows that if it 1s sustained by the 
higher courts it will involve him in a liability to violate existing legal statutes, 


*Many of the States have enacted that an insurance company shall have at risk in 


any one place no more than a given percentage upon its capital. That limit may 
already bz insured upon a building, and the Rhode Island judge would place as 
much more in that same building whether the company wills it or no. Under such 
ruling the company has no cognizance of the comparative hazards of the twe 
places, either in themselves or in their surroundings, nor of the amount it may 
already have at risk in the new and unknown location. In reply to the question 
sometimes asked by State Insurance Commissioners—in the annual reports re- 
quired of the companies—‘‘ What is the greatest sum you have at risk in any one 
building ?” the answer would have to be: ‘‘ We cannot tell, as that depends upon 
legal vagaries.” The judge in rendering his decision, says: ‘‘ There are many 
cases where the intention of the parties may be evident that the risk shall be con- 
fined to property in a particular building—as where a shop-keeper insures so much 
on aconstantly changing stock of goods at his place of business.”’ — 

Tne judge who will sweep aside the reasoning, while accepting the conclu- 
sions of the de -ision under discussion, will need to be very little more enterprising 
than the judge who made it, to say that it follows from this Rhode Island decision 
that a policy written to cover movable property will cover it anywhere ; that it is 
unreasonable to adjudge that one kind of movable property may be removed toa 
place unknown to the company insuring, without prejudice to the insurance, and 
that another kind of movable property may not be so removed; that all sorts of 
household furniture, family stores and wearing apparel, are being constantly 
changed, eaten, worn out and replaced by other property, and that this, in another 
form, is what is being done in respect to all movable property. The judge, in 
oe this decision, also says: ‘‘There are other cases where, from the very 
nature of the property, it must be in contemplation of the parties that the insured 
is to have the right to remove it at least temporarily.” If he meant by ‘‘the par- 
ties’ to include the company as one of them, and also meant continued insurance 
when removed, then his honor made a mistake. Such right of removal was never 
yet in contemplation by an insurance company—that is, to have its policy cover in 
any place not dis inctly named in the policy. If the reasoning and decision of the 
judge are sound, it follows that a policy once issued to cover movab!e property in 
a named place, will cover it in that or any other place, unless it is distinctly stipu- 
lated that it shall not do so. To his mind the intention of the company, although 
it is a life-long intention, proved by practice, goes for nothing. But the intention 
of rhe other party, discovered when the property has burned, though in opposition 
to the intention of the company, is mighty enough to prevail. Of course, this new 
legal position, ifit be sus‘ained, is met by inserting a suitable clause in the printed 
conditions, or by writing such word or words in the policy as shall make it certain 
that a policy covers where, and only where, it says it does. It may be that the in- 
sertion of the single word ‘‘while” before the words ‘‘contained in’’ will answer this 
purpose until some other court shall define ‘‘while” in some novel fashion. It is 
such judicial decisions as the above that help to enlarge the condi'ions of the in- 
surance policy. = 

The purpose of the companies is to make a contract, so just in its provisions, 
and so plain in its s atement of them, that there shall be no necessity for appeal to 
legal courts for he'p in adjustments. Fortunately, it is not yet established that 
companies shall be compelled to insure par.ies, who persistently either neglect or 
refuse to pay premiums, for which companies ought to be grateful for having that 
right reserved. They can make their premium charges large enough to cover | 
legal or legislative eccentricities. But changes and enlargements of the policy 
have had other causes than that named. Insurance policies for many years con- 
tained, as they now contain, a provision reserving the right to the company to can- 
cel on due notice and re-payment of a proper share of the {premium paid. Bya 
later provision an equivalent right is reserved to the insured ; the polieies now is- 
sued with few, if any,“exceptions, make this equitable provision, in substantially 
the following terms: ‘This insurance may be terminated at request of the ai 
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sured, in which case the company shall retain only the customary short rates for the 
time the policy has been in force.” 

The policies of fifty years ago provided that differences ‘‘ touching any loss or 
damage may be submitted to the judgment of arbitrators, whcse award in writin 
shall be binding."" This was merely permissive and conveyed no power that di 
not exist, if no such provision had been in the policy. Neither party was bound to 
accede to it and it did not prev nt ligation. This arbitration provision has grown 
in the policies now in common use to this form: ‘‘In case differences shall arise, 
* * * * the question as to the amount of such loss and damage, shal/, at the 
written request of either party, be submitted to impartial arbitr.tors, whose award 
in writing shall be binding upon the parties." To make it possible that capable 
men, expert in regard to the property damaged, shculd be justified in leaving their 
own business long enough to enable :hem to do justice be ween claimant and com- 
pany, the provision that ‘‘in case of fire, or loss and damage thereby, or of ex- 

ure to loss or damage thereby, it shall be the duty cf the insured to use his best 
endeavors for saving and preserving the property, was explained and expanded 
into this: ‘‘ Where personal proper.y is damaged, the assured shall forthwith cause 
it to be put in order, assorting and arranging the various articles, according to 
their kinds, separating the re Pe from the undamaged, and shall cause an in- 
ventory to be made and furnished to the company of the whole, naming the quanti- 
ty, quality and cost of each article." The actual need of such an arrangement of a 
demaged stock for the purpose of a prompt and prorer appraisement of the dam- 
ages, was enforced by the indifference of many, and the positive refusal of others, 
to do anything hke — and preserving the property by ‘* separating the dam- 
aged from the undamaged.” In many cases goods drencted with water were left 
for days in mouldering heaps before the assured could be made to see that he was 
neglecting his duty, and in instances not very rare, goods entirely undamaged were 
mixed, with discriminating care, with wet goods, so as to impart a damage to all. 
The few minutes accorded for the presentation of the subject do not admit of ref- 
erence to other of the policy conditions that from one experience after another of 
their need and propriety have been introduced into the common policy form. 

As has been intimated, underwriters know that these amendments have been in 
the true interests of all honest policvholders, It may well be that the originators 
of them did not at all times have this purpose in view, but this does not change the 
fact. Whatever tends to reduce losses by fire and to keep claims down to the hon- 
est and inevi able loss, tends in the same ratio to keep down the premium charges. 
To prevent an unnecessary increase in the number of fires it must be made diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any policyholder to profit by the occurrence of a fire. 
The premiums, whether they be in the aggregate too much or too little, still keep 
pace with and are regulated by the aggregate amount of loss, and as the number 
of policyholders who have no loss in a given year are about one hundred times as 
numerous as those who have them, the rights and interests of the great majority 
ought to be regarded. So far as the real interests of the insurance compani:s are 
concerned it is safe to assert that they can make more money with the regular occur- 
rence of an ample supply of losses than with a certainly diminish'ng annual loss, it 
being always provided that the increase of losses shall be regular and not of such 
character as to annihilate companies by great conflagrations. It is capable of de- 
monstration that fire insurance companies keep their contracts wi'h a fidelity and 
with a just considera ion towards honest losers, in cases of technical violations of 
the contract, which far outrank in this respect the manner in which individuals 
meet their contracts under circumstances of kindred technical infractions. How 
tarely we hear of an endorser paying a penny on a protested note if he can show 
the slightest irregularity in the protest. How promptly, as a rule, bondsmen search 
for some slight change in the condition of affairs which may release them from the 
liability which their signature implies, and how commonly the courts sust: in the 
objections. The cases in which insurance companies refuse to consider fairly how 
much they dare pay, rather than how little will release them, in case of technical 
violations are rare indeed. That insurance compan‘es shrink from lawsuits when they 
may possibly be avoided, 1s shown in a publication made a tew years since, exhibiting 
the result of an investigation in respect to the tactsand showing them to be as follows: 
sixteen companies had in five consecutive years oustained 84,426 losses. The 
whole number of suits was in the proportion of one to each 171 claims. More than 
one-half of these suits were withdrawn by the claimants, and of the balance, more 
than one-half of those which had then been decided had resu!ted in favor of the 
companies. Is then the policy perfect? It is farfrom being so. ‘lhe manner and 
purposes of its growth has made it imperfect. Much of it has been made to meet 
the exigencies growing out of judicial blindness or negative unwisdom. Nine- 
tenths of its checks upon roguery and ignorance and indifference can be secured in 
one-half of its present compass and the other tenth, if sacrificed, would be again ; if 
it prevents pettifoggers and others from prejudicing the average juryman, while 
ing halt of bis force during the trial of a case, in declaiming upon the multi- 
plicity of the conditions of the policy, and the smallness of thetype. Such a policy 
designed for general use has been already submitted to the scrutiny «f many un- 
derwiiters, and will probably soon be submitted individually to the members ot this 
body. Various attempts at reforming the policy have been recently made, but the 
are generally de. igned for local use. Ifa satisfactory policy is not soon obtained, 
it will certainly not be from indifterence to the subject. Competition which as re- 
spects policy forms, has been, and now is unrestricted, will always operate to 
secure the most favorable form that the companies will dare to issue. The policy 
of the future should be just that instrument which best protects the rights and in- 
terests of all honest policyholders, burned or unburned, and that is exactly the 
ome which all intelligent underwriters would most earnestly advocate and most 
readily adopt. 





The Williamsburg {City and a Tariff Association. 


THE scheme adopted by the United Fire Underwriters in America, 
last week, for the correction of abuses that_exist in the business cf underwriting, 
contemplates the organization of a district association in this locality, and also the 
forming of a tariff association for New York City. There have been efforts made 
during the past two or three years repeatedly to organize a tariff association in 
New York City, yet thus far they have failed, and, it is claimed, mainly because 
the Williamsburg City Fire Insurance Company refuses to become a party to any 
such arrangement. Mr. Driggs, the president of that company, was in attendance 
at the recent Convention and voted against the plan that was adopted by the Assoc- 
iation with but three negative votes. Being desirous of ascertaining Mr. Driggs 
exact position in relation to the new departure contemplated, a representative of 





THE SPECTATOR had a lengthy interview with him on Monday, and presents the 
following as the substance of Mr. Driggs's statements. He said: 


I approve of the scheme adopted by the United Fire Underwriters with the one 
exception that I think the commissions should have been made uniform. Fifteen 
percent is made the maximum rate of commissions to be paid for risks located 
within incorporated cities and villages while no rate is fixed for detached residences 
and farm property. I concede that such detached risks are more costly for the agents 
to procure than city property, and would have been willing tofix the comm 
at twenty-five per cent, but as no rate was agreed upon, the door is left open for 

ss irregulari‘ies. For instance, the Williamsburgh has an agent in Chicago 
who takes risks upon property within the city limits. I am restricted by this new 
regu'ation to paying a commission of fifteen per ceut. Other companies, doing a 
farm business, however, and operating in the suburbs of Chicago and all over the 
State, may take detached risks and farm property, and pay 75 per cent commission 
it they choose, and by so doing bring up the average of the Chicago agent's business 
to twenty or twenty-five per cent commission. Companies not doing a farm business 
cannot compete with this, for very naturally the agent who can so average his busi- 
ness as to make it pay him twenty per cent in one company, will not give it to an- 
other at fifteen. 

As to the organization of the Tarift Association in New York City, I am decid- 
edly in favor of so omy 4 But I want such an Association as will be binding upon 
all companies. I have had a vast deal of experience in connection with the di 
ent Boards that have been tormed for the mutual protection of fire underwriting, 
and it bas been uniformly disas‘rous. I was a member of the New York Board 
at a time when we had a cast-iron tarift of rates, and it was supposed that every- 
body was observing it. It worked well for a time, and we all made money out of 
it. But I found, after a while, that my business was slipping away from me, and 
you see by these books that I show you, that in eighteen months my business fell 
off from $78,000 to $32,000. All this time I knew that my neighbors were cutting 
rates, while I was observing them faithfully and honestly. I tried to have the 
Board remedy this, but in vain. The New York Board, after much urging on my 
part, adopted a resolution urging the companies not to allow rebates to the in- 
sured. Rebates were as they are now, a t «vil in the business of fire under- 
writing, having done more to bring about the present di moralization than any other 
one bad prectice. It has demoralized alike agents, brikers, companies and 
the assured. The Board adopted my resolution to do away with rebates, and then a 
few days afterw1rds the little ring in the Board called a special meeting, and pack- 
ing it with old members not in the habit of attending, rescinded my resolution, and 
rebates were again made the order of the day. ‘The object of this little ring in the 
Board was to monopolize the bus ness by cutting rates. Here is an instance of 
how they worked. There was a large risk in New York City amounting to six 
hundred thcusand dollars, which was carried by fifteen or twenty companies at 
tariff rat's. I had a ten-thousand dollar pclicy on that risk. It had been on my 
books for a number of years. One day the broker who controlled it came to me 
and asked permission to reduce the rate, asswing me that other companies had 
agreed to do so. I refused, and the risk was taken from the Williams- 
burg City and the other companies then carrying it, and placed in the 
companies that represented the = within the Bcard. I was ed to become 
a member of that ring, and a formal written agreement was presen'ed to 
me for my signature, but I decined to sign it because I considered it 
dishonest. It was a combination to cut the rates established by the New York 
Board in the interest of these tew companies, so that they might control 
a certain class of profitable risks. Well, when I found out how things were 
going and that my business was being stolen trom me ¥ the cut-throat policy pur- 
sud by my neighbors, I withdrew from the Board. hen the Board adop‘ed a 
resolution pledging its members not to do business with any company not a mem- 
ber of the Board, or with any broker who worked for companies outside of the Board. 
This was aimed at the Wi a City direc:ly, ard some of the companies 
composing the me | gave orders to their agents to write policies at any price on 
risks that the Williamsburgh City was on. This was carried on for a time, but 
nevertheless my bu:iness kept increasing. To show the good faith of the men who 
adopted the resolution I have refe:red to, I will state that one of the members of 
the Board who voted not to do business with any non-board company, came to me 
within thirty days and took one of my policies for ten thousand dollars on property 
owned by himself After I withdrew from the Board, and was in a position to 
compete with my neighbors on an equality, my busi i d very largely 
and in the first year I added nearly fifty per cent in excess of what I had while in 





the Board, : 
They talk about my be'ng an obstructionist and an off-ox in regard to a tariff as- 


sociation. I want rates, but I want them under such condi ions as will compel all 
arties who a to them to live up to their agreement. For two years I have 
— in favor of a tariff association and my proposition has been this. 


First, net 
flat rates and no rebates; second, ten per cent commission for brokerage, fifteen 
r cent commission to agents; third, an agreement that shall prevent companies 
ee writing risks on .out-of-town property at less than the rates established by 
local boards. Now this was my programme, and I made as a condition of its ac- 
ceptance that each company should deposit one thousand dollars as a pledge of its 
ood faith, which sum was to be forfeited in case of any violation of the rules 
id down by the tarnff association. It was quite as fair for one as it was.for 
another company. I am perfectly willing to put one thousand dollars in government 
bonds in the hands of a trust company, to be forfeited in case I violate the rules, 
and I cannot see why other companits should not be willing todo the same. Gov- 
ernment bonds are tly safe, and the coupons can be cut off wherever wanted. 
I was willing that for a violation of rates the offending company should have two 
or three days, as might be agreed upon, in which to remedy the error before for- 
feiting the one thousand dollars. I recognize that mistakes may be made in es- 
\imating a risk, and I am willing that all mistakes may be rectified. But when an 
offence is es committ« d, an es of the penalty should be 3 con- 
uence. Ifacompany pays more than the commission agreed upen, it knows 
von it does so. Tt rf allows rebates, it knows it. Such offences are 
meditated, and should render the company liable to a severe penalty. t 
no ; these people would not consent to put up the thousand dollars, but would make 
the pen ilty a torfeiture of the premium received in violation of rules. That would 
be a farce—simply amounting to nothing. If a company determines to violate the 
rules, it will do it ninety-nine times where it will be caught at it once, and a forfeit- 
ure of a single premium would amount to nothing whatever. I do not believe in the 
‘ood faith of such people. I have had too m experience with some of them. 
fr they mean business, let them put up one thousand dollars, and I will join them 
I am as anxious for rates as any one can be, but I will not trust to the honor of 
men who have deliberately conspired to rob me and others who trusted them on 
more thanone,occasion, I am willing now to join a tariff association, to do 
all I can to support and maintain it upon the that I have given, viz., net 
flat rates, ten per cent brokerage commission, fifteen per cent commission to 
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ts, and a thousand dollars penalty. If the underwriters of New York City 
will meet me on this basis, I, personally, am with them. I will not goin with them on 
any other basis. If I associate myself with them I do it on honor, and with the full 
intention of living up to all the obligations I subscribe to, expecting others to do the 
same, and as an assurance that all will do so, I want each to put up a thousand 
dollars, as 1 am willing todo. I believe the scheme adopted by the underwriters 
last week is well calculated to work an improvemert in our business, and in order 
that that scheme may be successful, I wish to see New York City placed on a good 
footing. 1 would be under the necessity of consulting my Board before I could 
pledge the Williamsburgh City to any plan. If, however, the plan I propose 
should be adopted in New York, and ninety - cent of the companies united on 
it, I would endeavor to get the consent of my Board of Directors to have the Wil- 
liamsburgh City co-operate. 





Arrest of Co-operative Death-bed Insurance Agents. 


THE work of purging the State of Pennsylvania of the bad influences 
of death-bed insurance goes on. On November 15 two of the most prominent 
speculative life agents in Pittsburgh were arrested on indictments by the grand 
jury of Allegheny county. The names of the men are P. C. Hammond and Pat- 
rick W. Murray. The following is a portion of the text of the presentment of the 
grand jury, testifying conclusively to the real objects of co-operative speculative 
life insurance : 

To the Hon. Fohn M. Kirkpatrick, President Fudge of said Court, the Grand 

Inquest respectfully present: 

That in pursuance of instructions delivered by your Honor, we have made full 
and particular examination into the alleged fraudulent insurance business carried 
on in this county by the agents of certain mutual beneficial life nsurance com- 
panies, which have their principal offices in other parts of the Commonwealth, 
and from the facts developed before us we are convinced that the suggestions made 
by your Honor concerning this matter in the g° neral charge to the grand jury were 
needful and timely. We have ascertained that certain persons are now or lately 
have been engaged in what they term the ‘‘ sp: culative life insurance business,” 
which is in reality the taking of fraudulent life insurance risks upon the lives of 
aged and decrepit people, whereby the persons who are engaged in this business 
may in fraud of the rights of those who hold honest policies of insurance in such 
companies profit by the anticipated early death of these risks; the business being 
a shameful lottery in which the frail lives of aged, weak and sickly human beings 
are played as stakes. 

In most cases the subjects are selected from among the poor and foverty stricken, 
who by the offer of a small pecuniary compensation may be induced to lend them- 
selves to the scl:eme, and who from the weaknrss of mind usually attendant upcn 
old age and decrepitude are easily deceived and practised upon. 

In the opinion of the Grard Inquest the method of their operations in this coun- 
ty has been a cheat and a fraud upon the public, ard is, moreover, fraught with 
danger to the lives of their speculation risks, because of the interest of the holders 
of such policies in their early death. So tar as we have been able to dis- 
cover the only persons benefited by the system of mutual life insurance, 
as carried on by these parties, are the agents and those in conspiracy 
with them; the major part of the moneys paid in the way of premi- 
ums and assessments being — to the payment of commissions. and 
Ss. and the payment of policies upon the lives of speculative risks held 

y the agents and their friends, which risks, being taken in anticipation of the early 
death of the subjects, are likely to fallin first, and in all probability are the only 
ones paid; for msurance companies conducted in this manner must necessarily 
have but a brief existence. 

In view of the facts set forth, the Grand Ir quest respectfully requests that proper 
bills of indictment ‘against these parties may be drawn and submitted to us for ac- 
tion. 





An Insurance Agent’s Reward. 


ONE of the most energetic insurance agents at Joliet, Ill. is J. C. 
Braden, whose zeal in capturing a risk is equalled only by his anxiety to preserve 
it intact when once taken. Incendiatism was suspected in several recent cases cf 
fire, and Mr. Braden became convinced that an erganized band of fire bugs was 
at work. He resolved to ferret the scoundrels out if possible, and his good judg- 
ment and pertinacity were rewarded. Upon his information two men were heid 
for trial, at which they plead guilty to a charge of arson. The men were old 
offenders, and had other charges pending. John Sullivan stood three trials, and 
was sentenced to prison for attempt at arson, two years, the full penalty; for bur- 
glary, twelve years and five years respectively. He is now forty-eight years 
old, and the chances are that he will never leave the prison alive. Edward 
McGlennon, aged sixty-two years, was given one year for arson and two 
for burglary. Mr. Braden’s action was placed before the National Board of Un- 
derwtiters by friends in New York, and on receipt of proofs Secretary Miller will 
send him $250 in accordance with the rules. 





A Son Speculatingyon his Mother’s Life. 


A DISPATCH from Scranton, Pa., says that George Pfeiffer and Adolph 
Fleisher, of Pittston, were arrested November 4, at the instance of Christian 
Pfeiffer, of this city on a charge of forgery and conspiracy, and were held in a thou- 
sand dollars each for their appearance at court. The prosecution is based upon a 
forged application for a $5000 policy on the life of Eva Pfeiffer in the Good Hope 
Graveyard Insurance Company, of Bloomsburg. One of the accused is the son of 
the subject whose life was thus insured and brother of the prosecutor. Upon the 
strength of the forged application policies were issued on the life of Mrs. Pfeifter 
in various companies to the amount of $50,000. Mrs. Pfeifter was seventy-five 
years old and in a dying condition when the insurance was effected, and, hearing 
that her son was a party to the fransaction, it so preyed on her mind that she sank 
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rapidly and died. Her last request to her son Christian was that he should prose. 
cute all who had a hand in the insurance business, and he says he will do it until 
he places them in the penitentiary. Fred Pfeiffer, husband of the deceased, testified 
that his son, George, accompanied by Fleisher and Dr. Mulholland, visited their 
house last August. His wife was then in bed and quite sick. George said, “I 
have brought the doctor to see how poor mother is,” but nothing was said about 
insurance. Mulholland then felt the patient's pulse, but did not prescribe, Wit- 
ness said he thought the proceeding a queer one at the time. The forged applica- 
tion was produced in evidence. It bore Dr. Mulholland’s name, but the doctor 
says his signature was written by a student who generally fills out graveyard ap- 
plications. It is thought other prosecutions will follow shortly, as the fleeced 
policyholders are growing desperate and have some tragic stories to tell of the 
trafficin human hfe. 





Western Department of the Glens Falls, 


THE Glens Falls, following the example of other larger agency 
agency companies operating in the West, has established a western department at 
Chicago, with J. L. Whitlock, formerly special agent of the Royal, as general 
agent. After December 31 western agents will report to those headquarters. The 
growing western business of the company has made this departure necessary for 
the better accommodation and supervision of its agents. 





The Enhancement and Diminution of Longevity. — 


IN a recent discussion at the Institute of Actuaries, Mr. C. Walford 
mentioned a curious theory, or, as we should prefer to call it, hypothesis of Dr, 
Parkin, who, said Mr. Walford, ‘‘broadly asserts that all the health appliances 
and other things which have been introduced for the improvement of sanitary con- 
dition of towns have done nothing, and will do nothing, to prolong human life, 
He says that the laws cf life are governed by circumstances altogether beyond the 
control of human invention. His theory is that mephitic vapors, arising from vol- 
canic action in the earth, produce pestilential epochs at certain recurring periods, 
and destroy mankind as they always did, and that will be the result up to the end oy 
the chapter." But Mr. Walford expressly guarded himself from endorsing this 
opinion, and we think he would not have gone very far wrong if he had charecter- 
ized it as nonsense. Mephitic vapors, ‘‘ volcanic” or other, causing pestilences 
which carry off large numbers, will increase the death-rate, but have a tendency to 
enhance longevity—using the word in its proper sense—because the weakly suc- 
cumb, and the strong survive: whereas war, by destroying the strong, has a ten- 
dency, not only to increase the death-rate, but to diminish longevity. Increased 
longevity, said Mr. Sutton, is rather a vague phrase. This arises from its being 
mixed up with vital statistics ; it has a very definite proper meaning, viz., individ- 
ual potentiality of living longer, derived, 1st, from greater inherent vitality—initial 
velccity, so to speak—arising from racial improvement; and, 2d, from greater 
economy of vital force, through improved knowledge, circumstances and habits. 
These two causes are mutually reproductive, and are only modified, by exceptional 
destructive agencies, in the way we have indicated. Toset one theorist off against 
another, we may bring into court Professor Hufeman, who considers the proper 
maximum development of human life to be 200 years; his principle being, that the 
life of a creature is eight time its period of growth; so that he must take twenty-five 
years as the matureage; which, as regards mere bodily development, is too old ; 
but, if including the judicial faculty, is too young; for, are we not mere novices at 
all ages? A Dr. Lovett, an American, has promulgated the doctrine that if 
people always drank buttermilk they would never grow old. But they might prefer 
growing old to an unvaried diet of buttermilk.— 7he Post Magazine. 





How Asessment Insurance Pays. 


ALL those who are carrying risks in the speculative companies that 
‘pay as many dollars as an assessment will bring,’ and desire to know how much 
they may expect to receive when their risks die, should read carefully the following 
items. The particulars are given to us on what we regard as good authority:— 
Mr. Hoke, of Wrightsville, Pa., carried a $4,000 risk in the Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, of Hanover, and when his risk died, he received $441, because it was all that 
the assessment brought, 
Isaac Beard, of York, Pa., carried a $1,000 risk in the People’s Relief of Han- 
over, Pa., and received $96.42, There was not much “ relief"’ in that. 
’ John Brickley, of Meyerstown, Pa., carried a $1,000 policy in the Southern Penn* 
sylvania, of Hanover, Pa., on the life of Jacob Schaeffer, and received $73.50. ] 
George Shotzberger carried a $6,000 policy on the life of Henry Heinbach, in 
the Hanover. Mutual Aid Association of Hanover, Pa., and received $958. 
Andrew Kerstetter carried a $10,000 policy on the life of his mother, Barbara 
Kerstetter, in the Agmen, of Selinsgrove, Pa., and received $366.00. Percival Le 
nig and Shotzberger carried a $3,000 policy on the life of Joseph Lenig, 





in the Prudential, of Harrisburgh, Pa., and received $90. 

Wm. Witmer carried a $1,000 policy on his own life in favor of his wife, in the 
Beneficent, of Middletown, Pa. He died, andshe received $38.37.—U. 2. Aid 
Journal, 
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—W. G. Elliot is now general agent of the Allemania Insurance 
Company, at San Francisco. 

—R. H. Matson has been made superintendent of agencies for Can- 
ada of the Union Mutual Life. 

—The Clark House, at Duluth, Minn., burned on Wednesday last, 
with a loss of $50,000; insurance, $23,000. 

—A. C. Travis, of St. Louis, has been appointed agent of the Fire- 
mans Fund Insurance Company, of San Francisco. 

—Wickam & Swinburne, of Paterson, N. J., have been appointed 
agents of the Pherix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn. 

—The Firemens Insurance Company, of Baltimore, is withdrawing 
its agencies in the West, except those in the few larger cities. 


—Justus Koehler, manager of the Eastern depaitment of the Ham- 
burg-Magdeburg Insurance Company, was in Chicago last week. 


--A Board of Fire Commissioners has been created at St. Paul. 
Minn., consisting of W. B. Dean, J. C. Pendergast and F. Brener. 


—T. R. Burch, general agent of the Western department of the 
Phenix Insuranc: Company, of Brooklyn, 1s in New York on bus ness. 


—The 42'na Life has appointed William M. Withers to be its State 
agent for Virginia. Mr. Withers’s life insurance experience has been long and 
profitable. 

—Leavenworth, Kan., is to erect new water-works at a cost of 
$200,000. The only bad feature about the plan is that a stock company, and not 
the town, will own the works. 

—Henry K. Field, of Vermont, has been appointed general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the Pacific Coast, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

—A. E. Boyesen, agent at Fargo, D. T., of the Queen, Niagara, 
Star, Union, Traders, La Confiance, Manufacturers, Boylston and German, of 
Freeport, was in Chicago last week, 

—The partnership between Walter C. Madeira and Charles L. Case, 
insurance agents at St. Louis, has been dissolved, Mr. Madeira retiring and Mr. 
Case continuing the agency in his own name. 


—Charles Tredick has been appointed agent at Philadelphia of the 
Ohio Insurance Company, of Dayton. Mr. Tredick represents five other trust- 
worthy companies authorized to do business in Pennsylvania. 


—The cremation of co-operative speculative insurance policies by 
disgusted policyholders, announced to take place in District township, Berks 
county, Pa., on November 12, was, owing to bad weather, postponed to Decem- 
ber 12. 


—Commissioner Spooner, of Wisconsin, has commenced a crusade 


against the mutual benefit associations of other States doing business in Wiscon- 
sin. If he could only include Wisconsin companies his work [would benefit the 
public all the more. 


—Ezra J. Warner has been appointed a member of the Chicago 
Board of Directors of the Liverpool and Lond »n and Globe Insurance Company, 
to fill the place of the late George Armour. The Board now cvnsists of John 
Crerar, Levi Z. Leiter and Ezra J. Warner. 


—The following are the names of the officers of the recently formed 
local board at Wheeling, W. Va: President, F. Reistor, Secretary of the German, 
of Wheeling ; Secretary, J V. L. Rogers, general agent; Treasurer, Joseph F. 
Paul, Secretary of the Peabody, of Wheeling. 


—The local Board, of St. Louis, last week increased rates twenty 
per cent on property in the business portion of tha’ city. This is the resnlt of the 
action of the Committee of the ‘‘ Union" in recommending such a step. Tht 
rates should be increased even more is conceded by everybody. 


—An agency company desiring to open a Western department at 
Chicago, recently, in looking around the city tor a suitable manager, settled u on 
a somewhat prominent underwriter, about whom its representatives began inquir- 
ing, preparatory to making an offer. Certain little rumors regarding this gentle- 
man’s character were unearthed during the investigation, and the queer part of the 
story is that the situation of matters, including the revival of gossip about his good 
name, reached the underwriter in question, who waxed wroth over the silence of the 
company toward him, and its roundabout mode of procedure. The company soon 





® 
received a sharp letter from him to the effect that the writer's private affairs had 
best be left alone, and closing with a downwright refusal to accept the agency in 
any event. The secretary of the aforesaid company :eplied in humble apology, 
but the result of the matter is that the company will not secure the services of a 
very able Chicago underwriter. 


—Last Saturday night an incendiary or incendiaries poured oil on 
the hay in the loft above the stables of William Butler Duncan on Staten Island, 
and thus firing the building destroyed several valuable carriages, horses, and dogs. 
Mosses, dead leaves and other inflammable rubbish were piled against the win- 
dows and doors of the building, and the fire was first set to these leaves which 
rapid'y communicated to the loft. 


—At the Wyoming Valley Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa., a complimentary 
dinner was given to Alfred G, Baker, the retiring president of the Franklin Fire, of 
Philadelphia, on Thursday afternoon last. The dinner was given by Thompson 
Derr,‘one of the directors, and included among the guests present were seven of the 
ten directors of the Franklin, also Colonel R. Dale Benson, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Fire. Theaffair was highly spoken of by the attending gentlemen. 


—It will be remembered that the bill before the last session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature to restrict co-operative speculative insurance was an- 
nounced to have been defeated in the House of Representatives by the lack of one 
vote. It now transpires, according to reports from Harrisburgh, that the grave- 
yard companies'owe it to a certain officer of the|House for the overthrow of the bill, 
it being alleged that the bill really passed, but the vote being taken on the last 
night of the session when confusion was rife, the correct result was not announced, 
the officer in question acting in the interest of the speculative concerns, These, 
fa. ts, it is said, will be” brought out by the prosecution just begun by the Attorney- 
general against the co-operative speculative companies. 


—Chapter 119, of the codified statutes of Massachusetts, now before 
the legislature of that State, is aJconcession to the co-operative life associations, and 
threatens to admit all sort of speculative organizations to the State. Insurance 
Commissioner Clarke has the ratification by the legislature of this chapter in con- 
sideration, and last week addressed a communication to that honorable body, argu- 
ing, among other things, that all co-operative, speculative or other life organiza- 
tions admitted to the State must come under the provisions of the stringent life in- 
surance laws of Massachusetts, citing the decision of the Supreme Court on this 
point, claiming that the plea that an asseciation is benevolent and not speculative 
has no bearing on the natcre and effect of the business conducted and the contracts 
made. 

—Under the pressure of public opinion and the prosecution in course 
of preparation by the State authorities, co-operative speculative life insurance 
is fast declining in Pennsylvania, and its promoters are looking f r new fields to 
d- vastate. It is said that policies are now issued secretly on the lives of old persons 
in Chicago, and elsewhere, where the law does not countenance the commission of 
the crime in public. A Chicago syndicate has recently taken out half a million of 
insurance upon a number of aged residents of that city in Pennsylvania companies, 
but owing to the risk-that is thus incurred the cost of each policy is three times 
greater than the standard rates in that State. For a policy that would cost only ten 
dollars a thousand the Chicago speculator has to pay thirty dollars, and a few of 
the ‘‘ pioneer agents” are growing rich in the busivess. In Indiana the Auditor 
of State is making a vigorous onslaught on these associations as illegal and irre- 
sponsible corporations. 

—J. W. McAllister will succeed to the presidency of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, on January 1, Mr. Baker having deter- 
mined to retire on that date. The new president is in full accord with the present 
administration, and there is no one Mr. Baker would have chosen to succeed him 
in preference to Mr. McAllister. The new president has the confidence of the 
entire Board of Directors, and while much regret is felt on account of the with- 
drawal of a gentleman long and favorably identified with the Franklin Fire, it is the 
conviction of the Board that Mr. McAllis’er will make an able president and judi- 
cious manager of the company's affairs. His connection with the Franklin runs 
over a period of thirty years, having entered its service when a mere boy. As vice- 
president of the company the opportunity has not been afforded to Mr. McAllister 
to show that ability as an insurance man and financier which he possesses in more 
than o-dinary measure. 

—That the marriage “insurance” mania is launching out into the 
far West is evident from the following advertisement published in a San Francisco 
paper: ‘‘ WANTED—All unmarried ladies and gentlemen to become members of 
the National Mutual Aid Association of California for unmarried persons, that pays 
$1,000 to $3,000 at marriage ; the only difference between this and the A. O. U. W, 
or other beneficial societies, is this, in them you die to win, in this you get married ; 
all organized and managed on the same substantial basis. 652 Market street, S. 
F.” The record of organizations of this ‘stripe thus far has maintained the 
stand taken by THE SPECTATOR at the start that the plans and methods of mar- 
riage ‘‘ insurance" are foreiga altogether to the principles of true insurance. Its 
promoters finding the craze dying out in the East and themselves in danger of mo- 
lestation, have taken up theirtraps and started for new fields of glory and tresh 
victims on the Golden coast of the Pacific. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last Net Last Sa 
os Net DivipDEND Latest SALE 3: B ok DivipENpD 33-5 
= Book or STOCK, ay 100 2 
te , ‘AID 3 y Paip 
| . S Vai ; B 
88 Capital Value of| $8 Capital ue of N 
NAME OF COMPANY. S38 apita Stock | NAME OF COMPANY. 3) Paid up Stock AKO 
sy ry Per $100,| Price S%5 Per $100, | ss t 
a° _ 1s| Date. \PerCt.| Date. en % 7 | Date. \Per Ct| ras 
4 | ent. | | 
| | me ity amen ——_ ns 
| | . 
$300,000 | $167.03 72 81 | TO | wne--00- 200 PT re: $100 |g $3,000,000] $190.97 $Oct.,’81 4 | 245 
290,000} 200.07 eb » 81 | 5° wane ane 142 American, Koston........-..------- 100 300,000} 151.71 *July, ’8 | 5 150 
400,000} 233.74 i te - | 45 iw soe - American, Newark..........-..---- 5 600,000} 224.83 | Mar.,’8: | 10 | 146 
200,000 | 139.70 uly, St/) 5 ct. £7, | 13 of 
200.000 266.56 *Aug., 81 8 iduly 27,81 203% American, Philadelphia..........-.. 100 400,000 | 260.24 | April, 8. 5 185 
153,000] 242,92 |*July,’81| to |Nev. 2,’81) 195 American Central, St. Louis. 25 300,000] 183.43 |*luly, ’81/ 29 | 120 
et aad Armenia, Pittsburgh 100 250,000] 112.40 |*July,’81| 4 | 105 
200,000} 103.25 uly, 5 | cceeeess 105 . ‘ | 
200,000 | 322.04 *July, 8: 7% |_------- > 200 Atlantic, Providence............---| 33% 200,000{ 108.95 |*July, 81 5 be 
COED. .<. cccwecscsee] 90 300,000 | 264.54 |* July, ’8: |} €5 July 20,83] 167 Boatmans, Pittsburgh... ..-. 50 250,000] 125.88 |*July,’8: | 10 152 
i 70 210,002 | 188.20 = 5 pepe 126 Commonwealth, Boston 100 500,030] 104.98 | April,’8: 3 | ok 
100 250,00c | 152.89 uly, 81 5 |44Ug.3T, OF) 145 | i 
30 300,000 100.49 | in "77 5 |Apr.13,’81] 65 Connecticut, Hartford.............- 100 1,000,000} 128.77 |*July, '81 5 140K 
, le re a Detroit, Detroit............- 30 300,000 | 203.61 |*Aug.,’81| 5 116% 
Commerce. ....--. .----| 25 200,000} 186.54 Ma Kw 3 Oct 1780 4 Eliot, Boston 100 200,000} 172.69 | Apr.,’81 5 | 157% 
Commeicial ....-.------- 50 200,000] 148.30 |*July, 81 “17,5 - 
Continental 100 1,000,000} 225,6r |* July, ’8r 7-35 |Oct.27, ‘81} 250 Equitable, Providence....-...---.-- 10 300,000] 135 63 |*July,’8: 3 | 110 
a ——————— 4° 300,000} 300,39 |*Oct., ‘81 7% |\July 13,,51F 240 Fire Association, Philadelphia-.... 50 500,000] 342.23 |* July, ‘81 | 20 650 
Empire City......--..---- 100 200,000} 137.03 6 ha A 3% |Nov.16 '81) 91g Firemans Fund, San Francisco -...- 100 750,000} 108.26 |tjuly, "81 3 | 125 
Exchange _....---..-- -| 30 200,010} 142.79 |*Aug., 81 5S | seeesee" 105 : ; | a | 
° | > 7 ’ re Firemens, Baltimore .........------ 18 378,000} 120.14 |* July, 81 6 144 
Farragut ........-.-----| 50 | 200,000] 166.59 a July, (83 6 No ’ ame 120 Firemens, Dayton.................- 20 250,000] 120.12 |f July, ’81) 2 | 10 
Firemens...-..-.--- 17 204,000] 136.89 be 5 Mey eas 97 Firemens, Newark .............-...- 20 500,000] 218.92 | July, ’81 6 | see 
Firemans Trust 10 150,000] 142.71 |*july 81 . ewes, 114 : : é 
Franklin and Emporium.| roo | 200,000 172.71 oyu er 6 rearess 123 First National, Worcester .......... 100 200,000} 107.08 |*Aug.,’81 3 | 100 
German American....-.-- 100 | 1,000,000/ 225.61 uly, 91 6 AAUG- Dy | 165 Franklin, Boston...........-....... 100 200,000 | 100.74 ------ - ae ee 
EN i 50 1,000,000 184.91 *July,’81 5 |Sept-23 81) 160 Franklin, Philadelphia -...........- 100 400,000 | 335.78 | tJuly, 8: s 530 
Glens Falls 10 200,000] 366.04 *July,’81 5 |May16,’81) 200 German, Pittsburgh ................ 50 200,000] 147.43 |*July, "81 6 180 
RRR SRT RS 50 200,009 | 164.53 s july. (81 5 om 11,01 125 Germania, Newark.........-.------| 90 200,000} 105.22 | July, ’78 3 | 75 
Greenwich ........--.-..| 25 200,000 | 267.23 |*July,’8: 7% jAUs-t7.,01 286 Girard, Philadelphia ............... 100 300,000 | 282.33 |tJjuly, '8: 5 296 
Guardian _. 100 200,000 | 111.38 ofute es 3 leone - 70% | Hartford, Hartford................- 100 1,250,000 | 194.23 |*July,’81| 10 | 3¢3 
Hamilton .. 15 150,coo} 188,83 uly, 81 : ee ; ‘ ee | 
Hanover ......--.--- .e-| 50 |a1,000,000| 266.13 |*July,’81 5 |Nov.19,'81) 155 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 2,000,000] 222.75 |*July,’8r| 10 357% 
, . ‘ Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 208,000] 219.81 |*July, 81 5 171% 
50 200,000 ast.96 “fay? 8s 5 ~ alg = Manufacturers, Boston ............. 100 500,000 | 164.97 | April,’8x} 5 | 143% 
100 3,000,000 154.04 iy. 5 techn. a) ? | | | 
50 $00,000] 129.76 |*July,’8: 5 |Nov.r1,’8t) 15 Mercantile, Cleveland.............- 20 200,000} 159.84 |*July,’81| 5 | 110 
Importers and Traders ..| 50 200,000] 138.23 /*July,’8r} 5 |Nov. 3,'81) 100 Mercantile Marine, Boston -....---- pore 400,000} 152.94 | May,’8:| 5 | x45% 
EE gi daiiwcavaninpons 100 200,000} 109.58 Hees A 5 A asa 7 Merchants Providence............- 50 200,000 | 143.01 |*July,’81| 3 | 110 
efferson .......--.----- 30 200,010] 251.68 ug., 81 5 . 155 
J s 5 8 Merchants, Newark.........----.-- 25 400,000] 209.98 |*July, "81 ee 145 
Kings County-.-...----- 20 150,000] 236.68 |*July,’8r| xo |Aug.t1, 81) 215 National, Baltimore ..........-..-.- 100 200,000} 117.18 |*July 81 5 117 
Knickerbocker --..-.----- 4° 280,000} 100.82 oyun ee 5 — 9y,8t 56 National, Hartford. ..............-- 100 1,000,000] 170.04 |*July, ’8: 6 143 
La Fayette... ..-.------ 50 150,000 165.28 uly, oF 5 ped. 23, 01) 133 
yee 4 era thik ninasencd 100 200,000 | 115.35 Sh A 3% |Sept. 1,81} 80 Neptune, Boston..........-..--..-- 100 300,000] 153.06 | Apr.,’81| 5 133 | 
tae 25 150,000} 105,12 uly, *80 4 Nov.16,'81 61 Newark City, Newark 5° 200,000} 160,09 | July, '81 3% 100 
Long Island.........--.- 50 300,000} 154.01 |*July, 81 5 |Nov. 2,81) 118 Newark, Newark ...............-.- eat 250,000] 234.27 | Jan.,’81| 10 145 | 
5 sha AT, 25 300,000} 103.52 | July,’80} 4 (Sept.2x’81| 67% | New Hampshire, Manchester......| 50 §00,000| 168.51 |*July,’8r| 4 150 
Manhattan..._...--...-- 100 250,000} 157 22 |*July,’8r/ 5 | Nov. 9,'8t| 102% | North American, Boston. .........- 100 200,000} 143.72 | April,’81| 5 155% 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000} 196.31 le}ule'e. 6 fee _ 145 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000} 134.20 |*July, ’81| 5 130 
Mechanics ....-.--------- 50 250,000 |/ 212.99 |*jUly, ot 5 |jJun. 3.61) 50 F | 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,000] 217.60 |*July,’81 7 |Uct.12,’8t) 142 eet ee 100 1,000,000} 136.52 |*July, ’81 5 120 
Mercantile .......--.---- 50 200,000} 115.08 |* July, ’82 4 |Aug.31,'81) 84 Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 400,000 | 321.22 | Mar. ,’81 5 175 
a ‘. Saunt Si erik Peoples, Newark.........-.-...----] 100 300,000] 10.511 Jan..’8o| 4 « | 
jeschants ......------.. 50 200,000] 172. uly, 78: 5 | 221, 123 
aMetropolitan Plate Glass} 100 100,000] 121.54 isJs y, 81 5 | June, 80) 125 4 Peoples, Trenton 50 300,000] 164.48 | Jan., ’81 4 140 | 
Montauk 50 200,000} 132.80 |* July, ’81 5 Nov.22, 81 122 Phoenix, Hartford 100 2,000,000] 209.64 | {Oct., 8: 3% | 216% 
WG caccncccsescoe 50 200,000 | 174.67 leJuly as 7 ogee 160 Pes PEND cowarvenunsuecésee 100 200,006] 155.87 | Apr.,’81| 5 125 : 
National 37% 200,000} 160.77 |*july, 81 5 Keeps Pel MMR | - - : 
4 New York and Boston..| 100 200,000] 100.64 | c c |Sept.2xr’81| 67% Providence Washington, Providence} 50 400,coo | = 123.26 |*July, ’8: 4 104 
; | ' © Revere, Beton.........cc .0scce<e 100 200,000] 105.67 | Jan., ’81 4 | 83% 
25 300,000 | 249.19 |*Jalys,8s a [aus-s,,08 “27% Security, New Haven.........._... 50 200,000] 111.44 | -.-..-.- . aaa 
100 300,000} 105.7% | Jan., 81 3% |NOV.19, | 7 
35 210,600 253-73 |\*July,’81 5 |Nov. 2,’81) 156 Shoe and Leather, Boston... .....- 100 600,000 | 146.81 | April,’ 81) 5 1524 
100 200,000} 149.35 |*Aug.,’81 5 |Oct. 26,’81) 115 Springfield, Springfield. ...........- 100 1,000,000} 136.19 |*July,’81| 5 162% 
50 500,000 223.67 |* uly, 81 7 |Nov.16,’81 196% St. Paul, St. ia aE AS 100 400,000 139.62 “July, 81) 5 110 
100 250,000} 190.49 | Jan.,” 4 110 Traders, Chicago.......cccccesccccs 100 500,000} 144.21 | fJuly, "81 2% | 130 
| es: 
25 350,000} 128.71 |*Oct., ’8x 4 Oct. 4,781) 110 Union, Philadelphia_..............- 10 500,000} 120.38 *July, 81 4 | 167% 
25 200,000} 314.34 |*July,’81| 10 |Oct. 12,'81 220 Union, San Francisco............-< 100 750,000} 122.12 | tJuly "Bt 3 127 
100 200,000} 154.55 |*July,’8z 6 |Oct.31,’81| 126 United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 200,000 | 112.42 | Sept., "80 6 ose 
55 y, ‘ P ’ ( 
50 200,080} 152.85 |*fuly,’81 5 pr amneg 120 Washington, Boston......_. ----| 100 400,000 | 188.96 |! Apr., ‘81 a 153 
20 150,000] 235.22 |*July,’8r 10 «=| Mayt1. 81) 207 - 2 - a _ Sr t 
50 1,000,000] 140.14 *July,’81| 5 |Nov.22,’81| 146 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New Yok. 
] -_ ae a antes — — ( 
--| 50 200,000] 119.54 |*July,’81 5 |Aug.1,’81] 5 - ; | | | | : ros 
Republic....-------- 100 300,000} 112.60 *July, 8x1) 3% | Nov.16,"81 73% British America, Toronto ........-- | 50 $500,000 $143.05 | June. '81) 10 | 150 1 
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